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the British infantry advancing steadily out of the fog,
and instantly the guns mounted on the earthwork opened
fire. The effect was devastating! Long lanes of destruc-
tion were ploughed through the scarlet ranks, but un-
deterred by their losses, the British continued to advance
with magnificent bravery until they came within musket-
shot of the enemy. Then from the earthwork a storm of
bullets struck the advancing soldiers. For several hun-
dreds of yards in front of the attackers the top of the
embankment literally spouted flame, and in face of this
dreadful fire the British assault melted away. In vain
some of the British still strove to go forward. In vain
General Pakenham rode to the front to rally his men.
Before long he was shot three times and killed, and with
his fall the assault came to an end, and the survivors of
the attacking column fell back out of range.

Meanwhile, a second assault upon Jackson's right
flank had also been driven off, and within two hours of
the first shot, the battle was over, the British having
lost over two thousand killed and wounded in their
attack upon the earthwork. Thus ended the attempt to
capture New Orleans and conquer Louisiana. After
the battle the British army retired towards their ships,
and on January 27 the troops re-embarked and the
fleet sailed away, leaving Andrew Jackson undisputed
master of the field.

The Battle of New Orleans brought the war of 1812
to an end, and since that time the soldiers of Great
Britain and the United States have never faced each
other in hostile array. The pity is that the encounter
and all the loss of life incurred was unnecessary, for on